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FOR THEM THAT ARE YET FOR 
TO COME 


(Contiued from page 228) 


Corrigenda: 

BalLy above. In No. 16 thereunder, for 
Walley read Wolley. 

Cursson above. In No. 1 thereunder, for 
Waterfury alias Waterferry read Waterpury 
alias Waterperry. 

GADLEY above. For GADLEY read 
Gatley. In No. 2 thereunder, the reference 
to the Law Journal should have been 10 
June 1939, 

LuMLEY I above. In No. 13 thereunder, 
for 22 Dec. 1944 read 2 Dec. 1944. In 
No. 14 thereunder, for Northampon read 
Northampton. In No. 31 thereunder, for 
or read of; and for Scarborough read Scar- 
brough. 

* * cs 


Addenda: 


CuRSSON above: 

No. 2 thereunder should read as follows: 
—2.—“ A Cursson-cum-Saunders Marriage 
in the Early 1500’s: And Another Apparent 
Visitation Error.” N. & Q., 18 Nov. 1944. 
See below, s.n. “ Saunders,” No. 7. 

Gray: 

Dr. Ker Gray (ob. 1903). Tribute to him 
entitled “Dr. Ker Gray: Trafalgar and 
Waterloo.” The Times, 2 Oct 1903. 

HENNESSY : 

George Jewell Hennessy, the well-known 
Traveller and Patriotic Song-Writer and 
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Composer. A Tribute to his memory. 
Genealogical Quarterly, Sept. 1938. 
* * 


* 


LUMLEY-SMITH. See below, s.n. “Smith 
III,” Nos. 9 and 14. 


Macauay, of Co. Dumbarton: 

“ Hymn by Lord Macaulay: An Effort of 
his Early Childhood, hitherto unpublished; ” 
with photozincographical facsimile of such 
Hymn and with genealogical notes on the 
Families of (a) Graham, (6) Hake, and (c) 
Macaulay. London Scottish Regimental 
Gazette, June 1897. Republished thence 
(with a Preface from the Sewanee Review, 
Sewanee, Tennessee, U.S.A., of Oct. 1899) as 
a Pamphlet, entitled “Earliest Hymn by 
Lord Macaulay” (Cambridge: Metcalfe), 
1902. Second edition, same year. Price Is. 

MACDONALD, of Glencoe: 

1.—“ The Massacre of Glencoe (1692): 
Important Historical Document.” London 
Scottish Regimental Gazette, Feb. 1907. Re- 
published thence as a Pamphlet, Feb. 1907. 
Price ls. 

2.—* Playing Cards: The Nine of Dia- 
monds as “ The Curse of Scotland.’” N. & 
Q., 23 Oct. 1943. 

MACDONALD, of the Isle of Skye and later 
of Fort St. George, Co. Inverness, and later 
of London and Co. Surrey: 

Sutherland Macdonald (1860-1942), for- 
merly of the Royal Engineers, a Veteran 
of the Zulu War of 1879, for whom see the 
Genealogical Quarterly, Mar. 1938, p. 695, 
and Sept. 1938, pp. 142-144. Tribute to 
his memory. London Scottish Regimental 
Gazette, July 1942. 

MaynarD, of Co. Devon and later of 
London and Co. Middlesex: 

1.*—John Maynard (c. 1506-1557), Sheriff 
of London in 1552, already mentioned s.n. 
“ Baskerville,” No. 1, son of Thomas 
Maynard (c. 1482-1515) of London, Mercer, 
by Agnes née (probably) Spence his wife, 
and grandson of John Maynard of Stoke 
Damorell (Devonport), Co. Devon. The 
said Agnes—Mrs. Thomas Maynard—mar- 
ried secondly John Hussey (for whom see 
above, s.n. “ Hussey ”), by whom she became 
mother of Agnes née Hussey (for whom see 
above, s.n. “ Baskerville,” “ Cursson” and 
“ Hussey” and below s.n. “ More,” “ Saun- 
ders,” No. 3, and “ Wentworth”). Genea- 
logical Quarterly, Mar. and June 1937. (See 
further below, s.n. “ Tuke.”’) 
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2.*—William Maynard, Junior (born c. 
1542) of Fulham, Co. Middlesex, and of 
London, husband of Angel (or Angelica) 
née Baskerville, for whom see above, s.n. 
“ Baskerville.” 


More, of Co. Oxon: 

* Concerning Roger More (ob. Sept. 1551) 
of Bicester, Co. Oxon, first husband of 
Agnes née Hussey, for whom see above, s.n. 
“Hussey ” and below s.n. “ Saunders ” No. 
3. Genealogical Quarterly, Mar. and June 
1937. See below, s.n. “ Saunders,” No. 3. 


NEWDIGATE, of Co. Middlesex. See below, 
s.n. “ Saunders,” No. 4. 


NEWMAN: 

1—‘“‘ Pillar of the Cloud’: ‘Lead, 
Kindly Light.” Composed by Cardinal 
John Henry Newman (1801-1890) in 1833. 
A beautiful rendering thereof in Latin 
Elegiacs by my late Father (for whom see 
below, s.n. “Smith III”), published in 
N. & Q., Nov. 1902, and repeated by myself 
in an article relative to the Newman Cen- 
tenary. N. & Q., 23 Feb. 1946. (See further 
below, s.n. “ Smith III,” No. 20.) 

2.—‘ The Pillar of the Cloud and the 
Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn.” N. 
& Q., 20 Apr. 1946. 


NEWTON: 

“ Sir Isaac Newton and Galileo.” N. & @., 
13 July 1946. 

Nortu, of Co. Cambridge: 

“Francis North” (1637-1685), “ Lord 
Keeper.” Law Journal, 11 Feb. 1949. 

ParRY, of Co. Pembroke and later of Co. 
Gloucester. See above, s.n. “ Hillier.” 

PENROSE, of Co. Cornwall and after- 
wards of Co. Berks: 

*Concerning The Rev. Thomas Penrose 
the Elder (c. 1710-1769), M.A., Oxon, and 
Rector of Newbury, Co. Berks; his son The 
Rev. Thomas Penrose the Younger (1743- 
1779), the Poet, and the latter’s son The 
Rev. Thomas Penrose (c. 1769-1851), M.A., 
D.C.L., and Fellow of New College, Oxford, 
and Vicar of Writtle-cum-Roxwell, Co. 
Essex. See my above-mentioned Articles, 
s.n. “ Andrews ” and “ Gray, of Co. Essex.” 

Preston. “A Conveyancer’s Epitaph,” 
namely :—“ Lines to be Endorsed upon my 
Tombstone. Richard Preston.” (This was 
Richard Preston, Q.C. and K.C., M.P., the 
- Conveyancer.) Law Journal, 30 Apr. 
1927. 
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RICHARDSON, of Co. York and afterwards 
of London: 

1.*—“The Descendants of Robert 
Richardson (0b. 1705) of Great Woodhouse 
in the Township of Leeds, Co. York; ” jn- 
cluding William Richardson (1734-1810). 
Compiled, win my _ assistance, most 
graciously acknowledged, by my late kins. 
man The Rev. Thomas Cyril Dale, B.A, 
for whom see above, s.n. “Dale,” and 
privately printed (Copy in the British 
Museum), 1924. 

2.—See further, concerning the said 
William Richardson, below, s.n. “Say,” 
No. 1. 

Rivers, The Dormant Earldom of. See 
below, s.n. “ Savage,” Nos. 1 and 2. 


RosertTs, of Co. Gloucester. See above, 
s.n. “ Hillier.” 

ROBSART: 

1.*—“ Marjorie Bowen’s Romances.” 


Amy née Robsart (ob. Sept. 1560), sole legi- 
timate child of Sir John Robsart, shown to 
have been incorrectly described as “ Countess 
of Leicester,” her husband Lord Robert 
Dudley not having been created Earl of 
Leicester until Sept. 1564. The Star, 7 Oct. 
1936. (Accuracy hereof acknowledged by 
Miss Bowen in The Star, 17 Oct. 1936.) 

2.*—“ Amy Robsart and Cumnor: ‘The 
Berkshire Book.’” Exposing divers Errors, 
common and uncommon, therein. Reading 
Mercury, 18 Jan. 1941. 

3.—See also above, s.n. “ Baily,” Nos. 4 
and 15. 


RUTHVEN, of Co. Perth: 

1.*—“* The Lady Mary née Ruthven” 
(c. 1618-1645), daughter of Patrick Ruthven, 
M.D., and granddaughter of William 
Ruthven, Fourth Lord Ruthven and First 
Earl of Gowrie) “and Sir Anthony Van 
Dyck her First Husband,” Genealogists 
Magazine, Dec. 1936, pp. 409-417. 

2.—‘*Sir Anthony Van Dyck (1591-1641): 
His Marriage” (above) “and His De- 
scendants; ” such descendants being through 
their only child Justinia or Justiniana née 
Van Dyck (born 1641), who married Sir 
John Stepney of Prendergast, Co. Pembroke, 
Third Baronet (ob. 1681). N. & Q., 12 Sept. 
1942. 

3.—‘ Patrick Ruthven, M.D. (c. 1583 
1652): and Lambeth Degrees.” N. & Q. 
24 Oct. 1942. (See also, earlier, concerning 
his M.D. Degree: Genealogical Quarterly, 
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March 1938, p. 696, Sept. 1938, pp. 144-5, 
and March 1939.) 
4—A Second Article likewise entitled as 
the preceding No. 3. N. & Q., 2 Jan. 1943. 
5—“The Gowrie Conspiracy,” wrongly 
so called, of 1600. N. & Q., 30 Jan. 1943. 
6.—See further at the close of the Article 
referred to above, s.n. “ Douglas.” 


SARGENT : 

1.*—“A Tribute to Sir Percy Sargent” 
(1873-1933), C.M.G., D.S.O., M.A., M.B., 
Cambridge, F.R.C.P., including a poem 
addressed to him in Latin Elegiacs on his 
2st Birthday, in 1894, together with the 
same in English verse. The Lancet, 19 Dec. 
1936. 

2—‘ A Tribute to the late Sir Percy Sar- 
gent.” Commencing with a reprint of the 
foregoing No. 1 and continuing with a poem 
addressed to him in Latin Hendecasyllabic 
verse together with the same in English 
verse. The Cliftonian of Clifton College, 
Oct. 1937. Republished thence as a 
Pamphlet (Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith), Dec. 
1937. 


SAUNDERS, Of Co. Northampton, and 
theretofore of Co. Warwick : 

1—“ Saunders, Hatton and Lumley.” 
Concerning: —(a) Sir Edward Saunders, 
Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench 1557- 
Jan. 1558/9 and thereafter Lord Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer until his death in 1576;— 
(b) Sir Christopher Hatton, K.G. (1540- 
1591), Lord Chancellor from 1587 until his 
death in 1591;—and (c) William Golden 
Lumley, Q.C. (1802-1878). A Series of Four 
Articles published in the Law Journal, at 
the references already given above s.n. 
“Lumley I,” No. 1, in the years *1931, 
*1937, 1941 and 1942 respectively, with a 
—— in respect of the second, 

47, 


2—Capt. Richard Saunders (youngest 
brother of the said Sir Edward Saunders), 
killed, in defence of Havre de Grace (known 
to the Elizabethans as “ Newhaven”) in 
France, July 1563. Footnote inserted at my 
fequest in E. M. Tenison’s “ Elizabethan 
England,” Vol. I, 1933, p. 214. 

3.*—“*Some Sixteenth Century Family 
Problems and Their Solution;” with 
“Synopsis: — I. Saunders, Hussey and 
Maynard; with Sidelights on More, Cursson 
and Wentworth; —II. Saunders, Hussey, 
Maynard, Skydmore and Ledyngton;— 
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Ill. Chart Resulting from I and II;—and 
IV. Saunders, Hussey, Cursson and Belson: 
Ambrose Belson, his Identity.” Genealogical 
Quarterly, Mar. and June 1937. (Misprints 
in the earlier part corrected in letter therein 
published in June 1937.) 

4.*—The Murder of George Saunders ” 
(first cousin of the said Sir Edward 
Saunders and husband of Ann née Newdi- 
gate of Co. Middlesex, who was executed for 
her complicity in such murder): “Its Year 
1573 a Problem.” N. & Q., 7 May 1938. 

5.—Sir Edward Saunders above: His 
Second Marriage, with Agnes née Hussey 
(for whom see above, s.n. “‘ Hussey”) not 
prong 10 Mar. 1574. See N. & Q., 7 May 
1938, 

6.—“ The Saunders and Lumley Families 
of Co. Northampton in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury:—Part I: A Saunders Problem for 
Solution; Part II: A Lumley Visitation 
Error for Correction. With Portrait and an 
Account of the Life of the late W. G. 
Lumley, Q.C., 1802-1878.” Journal of the 
Northamptonshire N.H.S. and Field Club, 
Dec. 1941. Republished thence as a 
Pamphlet, Dec. 1941. Price 5s. (Noticed in 
N. & Q., 2 May 1942, p. 252.) 

7.—* A Cursson-cum-Saunders Marriage 
in the Early 1500’s; And Another Apparent 
Visitation Error.” N. & Q., 18 Nov. 1944. 

8.—“ The Saunders Family at the Last 
Day.” Concerning a tantalising M.I. at 
Tetbury, Co. Gloucester. N. & Q., 17 Nov. 
1945. 

SavaGE, of Co. Wilts: 

1.*—“ The Present and the Past: The 
Earldom of Rivers: And Other Things.” 
Wilts, Berks and Hants County Paper, 20 
May 1932. 

2.—‘* The Family of Savage of Co. Wilts: 
with a Passing Note on the Dormant Earl- 
dom of Rivers.” Wiltshire Archeological 
and Natural History Magazine, June 1944. 
Republished thence as a Pamphlet (Devizes: 
Charles H. Woodward, Exchange Buildings), 
July 1944. Price 3s. 6d. (Noticed in N. & 
Q., 23 Sept. 1944.) 

3.—‘“* The Family of Savage of Burbage 
Savage, Co. Wilts.” N. & Q., 2 June 1945. 

Say, of (possibly) Co. Norfolk, and after- 
wards of London and also of Co. Essex: 

1.*—“‘ The Press and Bookselling: Some 


Memories of the Past.” Concerning Edward 
Say (1696-1769), and his eldest son Charles 
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Greene Say (1721-1774/5), and the latter’s 
son-in-law William Richardson (1734-1810), 
for which last see above, s.n. “ Richardson.” 
The Publisher and Bookseller, 4 Mar. 1932. 

2.*—“ Five Successive Bishops of Ely and 
Their Distinguished Secretary.” Concerning 
the said Edward Say’s eldest brother, Francis 
Say, 1690-1748, buried in Ely Cathedral, 
M.I. there. Church of England Newspaper, 
24 Mar. 1932. 

3.** The City Family of Say.” Genea- 
logical Quarterly, Dec. 1932, pp. 250-253, 
and Mar. 1933, pp. 346-350. 

4.*—“ The late Miss Florence Winifred 
Say Bloxham and The Old City Family of 
Say.” City Press, 2 Feb. 1940. 

5.—“ The Old City Family of Say: and 
Whence Came It?” (Co. Norfolk sug- 
gested.) N. & Q., 15 July 1946 (with slight 
‘corrigenda’ in N. & Q., 1946, pp. 66 and 
110). 

6.—*“ The Old City Family of Say and Its 
Connection with Essex.” Essex Review, 
Jan. 1948. Republished thence as a 
Pamphlet (Colchester: Benham & Co. Ltd.), 
Mar. 1948. Price 2s. 6d. (Noticed in N. & 
Q., 1 May 1948, p. 198.) 

7.—*‘ Some Says of Norfolk.” 
27 Nov. 1948. 

SEYMOUR: 

Concerning William Seymour (ob. 1660), 
great great grandson of Princess Mary née 
Tudor of England (1498-1533) and himself 
created Second Duke of Somerset (1660), 
husband of Lady Arabella Stuart (1575- 
1615), great granddaughter of Princess 
Margaret née Tudor of England (1489-1541). 
See below, s.n. “Stewarts and Stuarts,” 
No. 3. 

SKyDMorE, of Co. Worcester, and after- 
wards of London. See above, s.n. 
“ Saunders,” No. 3. 

Suack, of Co. Kirkcudbright: 

*James Taylor Slack, born 29/1/1861, of 
The London Scottish. Genealogical Quar- 
terly, March 1938, p. 697, Sept. 1938, p. 148, 
and March 1939. 

SmiTH. I:—Universal: 

1.—“‘ The Great Clan ‘ Smith.”” N. & Q., 
7 Oct. 1944. 

2.—* A Shock for the Macs.” Showing 
the preponderance of the Surname “ Smith ” 
in Scotland as well as in England. People’s 
Journal (Inverness and Northern Counties), 
7 Apr. 1945. 


N. & Q., 
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5.—* The Great Clan ‘Smith’; ” again, 
N. & Q., 26 Jan. 1946. 

4.—*The Great Clan ‘Smith’ Again” 
N. & Q., 12 June 1948. 

SmiTH. IL:—of Co. Buckingham and, 
later, of Cos. Gloucester and Wilts: 

1.*—“ The Seat and Manor of Easton 
Grey, Co. Wilts: and Thomas Smith (c, 
1770-1822), J.P., ‘The Maecenas of his 
Neighbourhood; ’” friend of John Whishaw, 
“The Pope of Holland House.” Wiltshire 
Gazette, 5 July 1934. 

2.—See further above, s.n. “ Hillier.” 

SmitTH. IIIl:—of Co. Essex and later of 
Co. Nottingham and later of London and 
Co. Middlesex : 

1.—Raymond John Horton-Smith (1873- 
1899), M.A., M.B., B.C., Camb.; M.R.CS, 
Eng.; L.R.C.P., London; late Foundation 
Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Obituary notice by Sir John E. Sandys, 
Litt.D., admittedly based in part on 
materials supplied by me. The Eagle (the 
Magazine of the said College), Dec. 1899, 
pp. 94-102. (See further Nos. 7 and 8 
below.) 

2.—‘* Family of Smith.” Mansfield & 
North Notts Advertiser, 20 Apr. 1900. 

3.—Alice Mary née Smith (1839-1884), the 
accomplished composer and wife of Judge 
Frederick Meadows White, Q.C. (1829- 
1898). Provision by myself of all the 
material facts for her entry (s.n. ‘* White”) 
in The Dictionary of National Biography, 
Vol. LXI, 1900. See further No. 26 below. 

L. G. H. Horton-SmItu. 
The Athenaeum, S.W. 1. 


(To be continued) 


CURRAN AND HIS KINSFOLK 


AURENCE CURRAN, Seneschal, 
married in 1782 Anne Webb of Nevw- 
market and had, apparently, four sons and 
one daughter:— John, James, William, 
Richard Philpot, Anne. A Deed of the 
year 1842, No. 133 in book 24, recites a 
previous Deed, 9 March, 1790, by which 
John Webb assigned to Laurence Curran 
part of the lands of Scarteen, in the Manor 
of Newmarket, for the lives of John Curran 
eldest son of the said Laurence aged about 
5 years, James Curran, second son aged 
about 3 years and James Graham second 
son of Garret Graham aged about 8 yeals. 
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The Deeds in question afford much genea- 
jogical information about the Curran 
family. This eldest son’s full name was 
John Philpot (according to a communica- 
tion kindly made to the writer by a des- 
cendant of his). He resided for a time in 
Dublin with his celebrated uncle by whose 
influence with the Duke of Sussex he 
obtained a commission in the 97th Regiment, 
saw service in Spain where he was severely 
wounded in the battle of Vittoria (1813), 
and returned with his regiment to Kenagh, 
Co. Longford, where he married Margaret 
Armstrong, daughter of John Armstrong, 
Lord Newcomen’s agent. At Castlebar 
in Mayo, to which the regiment was trans- 
fered, a son was born to this couple who 
was subsequently Rev. Canon John Philpot 
Curran of Canada. On leaving the Army 
John Curran took up farming on the New- 
comen estate in Co. Longford, whence, in 
1832, he emigrated to Canada and obtained 
a grant of 400 acres of land in Adelaide 
County, Ontario. He perished without trace 
ona journey to Montreal leaving this clergy- 
man son? whose son was Mr. Justice John 
Philpot Curran of Manitoba. 

Whether Margaret Anne (Armstrong) 
Curran had died before the emigration to 
Canada does not seem to be ascertainable 
but attention may be drawn to the Meath 
M.L.B. Curran John and Maria Rich, 1830. 

The family tradition is that James, second 
son of Laurence, Curran, was a good classi- 
cal scholar and became a schoolmaster: 
his name does not appear, however, in 
Alumni Dublinenses, the James Curran who 
does appear there in 1845 being obviously of 
another generation and hailing from Co. 
Down probably. Notice must be taken of a 
John Philpot Curran, Sizarship candidate, 
13 June, 1838, born in Kanturk, son of 
Richard Curran, Paedagogus. This is the 
Richard Philpot Curran of Kenturk, school- 
master, who died 21 March, 1849, aged 59. 
Both he and his daughter, Ellen, who died 
2 April, 1841, at the age of 22, were interred 
at Newmarket (see Vol. 17 of the publica- 
tions of the Association for Preservation of 
Memorials of the Dead—Clonfert Parish). 

Space seems now to have been cleared for 
setting up a figure of the central personage 


_' War Office records show that this communica- 
” neither complete mor accurate in every 
etail. 

_* The names of five of his children are recorded 
in War Office records. 
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of this essay. There can be few celebrated 
persons of the past two centuries about 
whom more random and unsupported state- 
ments are made than John Philpot Curran 
born at Newmarket, Co. Cork, 24 July, 1750. 
The house in which he was born has long 
since disappeared, as has also the house 
which he built some three miles away and 
called ‘The Priory.” As a boy he was 
somewhat of a street urchin, went to the 
local school, got into scrapes of one kind 
and another, until he was taken in hand by 
the Rector, the Rev. Mr. Boyce, who taught 
him Greek and Latin and to whom his 
gratitude was enduring, and by whose aid 
and (it is said) by the aid of Mrs. Aldworth 
also, was sent to the famous Midleton (Co. 
Cork) school. In after years he formed a 
“long and close” intimacy with Sir Jonah 
Barrington who, in ‘Personal Sketches’ 
writes of Curran’s “ good temper, buoyant 
spirits, and playful wit” whilst hinting that 
he was rather close-fisted in money matters. 
Of his appearance Barrington writes that his 
“person was mean and decrepit—spindle 
limbs, shambling gait, one hand imperfect.” 
These physical drawbacks did _ not, 
apparently, detract from the admiration, 
which he inspired in the minds of “le beau 
sexe,” 

The Journal of the Cork Historical and 
Archaeological Society, Vol. I, pp. 54 ff. has 
a very erroneous account of Curran. It states 
that his mother was daughter of a local Pro- 
testant clergyman. There is no evidence of 
this. That at school in Kanturk he did little 
but play marbles with Barry Yelverton and 
engage in fisticuffs with young William Day. 
It is not known that he went to school in 
Kanturk, and, since Barry Yelverton, born 
in 1736, was 14 years older than Curran and 
went to school in Charleville, it is quite 
impossible that he played marbles with 
Curran. And what conjuncture brought 
William Day, a Kerryman son of Rev. John 
Day, Lower Cannon, Tralee, into Curran’s 
orbit as a schoolboy is not apparent. 

Curran entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
16 June, 1767, as Sizar, gained scholarship in 
1770, graduated B.A. in 1771, entered the 
Middle Temple, 4 Nov, 1773, and in 1775 
was called to the Irish Bar. It is possible 
that, between graduation in Trinity College 
and his entrance at the Middle Temple, he 
engaged in private tutorial work in the 
family of Dr. Richard Creagh of New- 
market, a man of considerable culture who 
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had spent several years abroad. Creagh 
had married in 1746 a Miss Armstead who 
died in 1760 and in 1764 he married again, a 
Mrs. Penelope Foot (née Bryen), widow, 
probably, of Bernard Foot whom she 
married in 1750 (Cloyne M.L.B.). 

Letters of Curran to Rev. Henry Weston 
of Newmarket in the years 1773 and 1774 
were published in 1817. From these we get 
the names of some of his Irish fellow 
students: Apjohn, Meagher, and Morris. 
We gain also a notion of the assiduity with 
which he pursued his studies. He had, 
perhaps, the incentive of the hope to make 
Miss Sarah Creagh his wife: “I continue 
to read ten hours every day, seven at Law 
and three at History or the general principles 
of Politics .. . I rise at half after four.’ 

In 1774 Curran married Miss Sarah 
Creagh and, although a Marriage Licence 
Bond was obtained in the normal way, it is 
an inference from the fact that the marriage 
ceremony was performed by Mr. Weston, 
the Curate at Newmarket, the witnessess 
being Richard Odell and Jeremiah Keller 
that this union had not the cordial assent 
of Dr. Creagh. The modest fortune of his 
wife was of very material assistance in the 
struggles of the young barrister. 

Curran was called to the Irish Bar in the 
Michaelmas Term 1775. His first abode in 
Dublin seems to have been in Hog’s Hill, 
the vicinity of the present Trinity Street. In 
the old Dublin Almanacks, we can trace his 
changes of residence: in 1778, it was 18 
Fade Street; in 1779 Redmond’s Hill; by 
1789 he had been called to the Inner Bar 
and had been resident in Ely Place since 
1783 though not always in the same house 
there, unless indeed the change from No. 4 
to No. 12 was due to a re-numbering of the 
houses, 

He was called to the Irish Bar in 1775, his 
only possession, in his own words, being a 
pregnant wife. He toiled at the Sessions of 
Cork where he gained local fame by his 
prosecution of a Captain St. Leger, Sellinger 
as the name is in the vernacular, who had 
committed a gross assault on a Roman 
Catholic clergyman. Phillips states that 
Curran had some small stipend from the 
school at Midleton but gives no indication 
of its nature. At all events his initial 
prospects in Dublin were grim indeed until 
in 1778 a Sligo solicitor, Bob Lyons, fee’d 
him in an election case, Wynne v. Ormsby, 
on the recommendation of Arthur Wolfe 
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(afterwards Viscount Kilwarden). It may 
be well to recall that Wolfe’s mother was 
Mary, only daughter of William Philpot and 
therefore some relative of Curran. This 
seems to have been a turning point in 
Curran’s career. A close friendship with 
Lyons ensued and he is said to have spent 
frequently his vocations at Mullaghmore, 
Co. Sligo, where Lyons resided. Briefs came 
quickly after that. It is not proposed here 
even to mention most of the great lawsuits 
in which Curran established his brilliant 
fame as an advocate: he defended many of 
the United Irishmen. He was the leading 
counsel in the great lawsuits against Lord 
Headfort and against Sir Henry Browne 
Hayes. His speeches were published in 
book form by Thomas Davis, 1844; some 
are to be found in Howell’s ‘ State Trials,’ in 
‘ Recollections,’ by Charles Phillips, 1818; in 
‘Life and Beauties &c.’ by James McCor- 
mick, 1846. 

It is generally agreed that his forensic 
eloquence was clearly superior to his parlia- 
mentary oratory, even though Lord 
Brougham called him the greatest orator 
after Gratton and Plunket that Ireland has 
produced. The forensic manner which 
descended from Coke to Curran, to Healy, 
to Campbell, to O’Shaughnessy of later 
times is, however, entirely obsolete to-day 
and impermissible by any presiding judge. 
“ Thy self art a spider of hell . . . there never 
lived a viler viper... than thou. I thou 
thee thou traitor,” are specimens of Coke’s 
language to Raleigh on trial.* 

“The perjurer of one hundred oaths—the 
forsaken prostitute of every vice” was 
Curran’s description of Wolf Tone’s brother- 
in-law, Reynolds, whose obloquy as an 
informer Lecky took leave to doubt, and of 
which modern opinion is only haltingly 
emphatic. The oratory of Curran’s day was 
full-blooded. Henry Flood said he did not 
come to Parliament dressed in a rich 
wardrobe of words to delude the people 
(as Grattan did), nor did he say (as 
Grattan said) that the Parliament was 
a Parliament of prostitutes, nor was he, 
like Grattan, a mendicant patriot bought by 
his country who then sold it. And Grattan, 
replying, spoke of Flood’s vulgar brogue, of 


* “Tf thou thou’st him some thrice it shall not be 
amiss.” 
_ Twelfth Night, Act III, Sc. 2. Probably an 
interpolated passage, is thought to refer to Coke’s 
language on the occasion. 
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Flood as a kettle-drummer, of Flood as an 
ill-omened bird of night with sepulchral 
tones, a cadaverous aspect, and a broken 
beak. As Curran gained affluence his social 
genius budded and blossomed. “No man 
ever knew anything about him who did 
not see him at his own table,” wrote Charles 
Phillips. A convivial legal society calling 
themselves ‘The Monks of the Screw’ met 
every Saturday during term in a large house 
in Kevin Street, Dublin. Curran was its 
Grand Prior. The title is said to have been 
adopted from an original society formed 
near Newmarket by Barry Yelverton (Lord 


Avonmore). W. H. WELPLY. 
(To be continued) 


ENGLISH VISITORS IN 
SWITZERLAND 
Wyttenbach’s English Visitors 


AKOB SAMUEL WYTTENBACH, 
Pastor of the Church of the Holy Spirit 
at Berne and founder of the Natural 
History Museum in that City, lived from 
1748 to 1830. He received numerous 
visits from English travellers, and his 
references to them in his correspondence 
provide interesting records of their presence 
in Switzerland. They are enumerated 
below under the dates of their visits. Some 
of them have presented considerable prob- 
lems of identification. 

1771. The Rev. Norton Nicholls (1742- 
1809), with Wyttenbach and C. V. de Bon- 
stetten, made the first recorded passage of 
the KJeine Scheidegg. 

1785. The Rev. William Coxe (1747- 
1828), F.R.S. devoted several pages of his 
book to a description of Wyttenbach. 

1787. Lord Gardenstone. This was 
Francis Garden, Lord Gardenstone (1721- 
1793) who was introduced to “ the reverend 
and learned M. Wittenbach” by a letter 
from “M. de Luch, at Geneva” (i.e. de 
Luc) June 13. 

On September 6 Sir James Edward Smith 
(1759-1828), F.R.S., founder and __ first 
President of the Linnean Society, called on 
Wyttenbach, “a most estimable character.” 
On 15 March, 1788, Wyttenbach wrote to 
Baron von Gersdorf saying that in the pre- 
vious summer he undertook a journey with 
Professor Zimmermann of Brunswick and 
three robust Englishmen. The journey was 
to Chamonix, and on the way at Bonneville 
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on 7th August he met H.-B. de Saussure 
who had just made his ascent of Mont 
Blanc. Sir James Edward Smith recorded 
that at the end of August at Geneva he met 
Zimmermann “who was travelling with a 
young Englishman of quality.” He was 
probably John Hawkins (1758-1841), F.RS,, 
son of Thomas Hawkins of Trewinard, 
identified for the following reasons. On 
20 February, 1789, Zimmermann wrote to 
Wyttenbach saying: “I am very sorry that 
my good Hawkins did not come to visit you 
this time; he is back again in London,” 
This implies that Hawkins had visited 
Wyttenbach at an earlier date. The diaries 
of William Johnson Temple contain an entry 
for 30 May, 1790: “...Dined at Mr. Haw- 
kin’s, company Mr. J. Hawkins Zimmer- 
mann and son...” This shows that 
Zimmermann and John Hawkins were close 
friends. The other two robust English- 
men were possibly Sir Harry Trelawny Bart. 
(1756-1834), vicar of Egloshayle, Cornwall, 
and Mr. Nutcombe, for reasons which will 
appear subsequently. 

1788. In a letter to Sir James Edward 
Smith dated 20 Sept., 1788, Wyttenbach 
thanked Smith for having introduced Mr. 
Garden to him. This was Alexander Gar- 
den (1730-1791), F.R.S., a correspondent of 
Linnaeus, in Switzerland on account of his 
tuberculosis. 

1790. In a letter to Sir James Edward 
Smith dated 26 Sept., 1790, Wyttenbach 
wrote that “Mr. le Docteur Brydges, de 
l'Université d’Oxford . . . a passé quelques 
jours chez moi et m’a laissé un jeune Anglais 
qui doit passer I’hyver dans ma maison.” 
This was probably Nathaniel Bridges, 
(b. circ. 1750), D.D., Magdalen College, 1784. 
The identity of the young Englishman is 
revealed in three further letters; one of 
14 August, 1791, from Louis Jurine of 
Geneva to Wyttenbach, saying: “ J’ai vaine- 
ment attendu l’exécution de votre promesse 
quant a l’envoi de Mr. Tissot sur la maladie 
de Monsr. Sandfort”; the next of 16 Sept, 
1791 from Wyttenbach to Baron von Gers- 
dorf saying that for a whole year he had had 
a young Englishman in the house who was 
ill most of the time; and the third of 10 July, 
1793 from John Gould of Truro to Wytten- 
bach saying “Notre ami Sandford va s 
marier tout de suite avec la fille d'un 
ministre A[nglican] que Nutcombe connait 
bien.” The Parish Register of St. Breage, 
Cornwall, records that William Ayshford 
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Sanford of Minehead, Somerset, was there 
married on 29 August, 1793 to Mary 
Marshall; she was a daughter of the Rev. 
Daniel Marshall. 

1791. John Baker Holroyd, Lord Shef- 
field, and his daughter Maria Josepha Hol- 
royd called on Wyttenbach in October. 
introduced by a letter from William Coxe. 

1792. On 11 July, 1792, Wyttenbach 
wrote to Baron von Gersdorf: “I am going 
on an Alpine excursion with two English- 
men who have been staying with me for 
the past two months: one of them is fond 
of mineralogy, the other botany.” These 
two Englishmen were John Gould and Mr. 
Nutcombe, as is clear from the following 
letter dater 27 July, 1792 from Philip Rash- 
leigh, F.R.S., of Minabilly near Fowey, to 
Wyttenbach: “... my friend Mr. Nutcombe 
will readily inform you of any English words 
which may not be familiar to you... . I 
suppose you will be on your progress in the 
Mountains when this gets to Berne. I beg 
my kind respects to Mr. Nutcombe. My 
Nephew Mr. John Gould will probably have 
left Berne before this gets there.” Gould 
was a mineralogist, and Nutcombe presum- 
ably a botanist. After Gould’s return to 
England, his correspondence with Wytten- 
bach gives some little, but inadequate, in- 
formation concerning Nutcombe and Tre- 
lawny. Nutcombe had remained in Berne. 

1793. 21 Jan., 1793, “... Jai grande 
peur que ma lettre du Novembre passé n’est 
jamais parvenue A Monsieur Nutcombe 

” 10 July, 1793, “ ... je vous envoye 
par notre excellent ami le chevalier Tre- 
lawny que j'aime et que j'admire chaque 
jour d’avantage un petit Pacquet ...” It 
is clear from this that Sir Harry Trelawny 
was already a friend of Wyttenbach, which 
means that he had been in Switzerland 
before, and suggests that he was one of the 
three robust Englishmen of 1787; his 
friend Nutcombe may have been the other. 
Mr. Amphlett Micklewright has recently 
(N. & Q., 194, pp. 163, 182) given much 
interesting information concerning Sir 
Harry Trelawny. 

1794. Nutcombe had returned to Eng- 
land and was about to go back to Berne 
when John Gould wrote to Wyttenbach 
from Truro on 26 Oct., 1794: “. . . Nut- 
combe peut étre a déja vous announcé qu’il 
Vous joindra & Berne en qualité de Secré- 
taire privé 4 Son Excellence l’Ambassadeur 
- +. Jespére de voir le bon secrétaire la 
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semaine qui vient 4 Bath, ou a Londres.” 
Nutcombe had been appointed Secretary to 
the British Minister in Berne, Lord Robert 
Fitzgerald who, after his departure, wrote to 
his successor William Wickham from Cux- 
haven on 10 March, 1795, “. . . Remember 
me to Nutcombe.” 

The Alumni Oxonienses record that John 
Nutcombe Gould, 5th son of John 
Gould of Trathege, Cornwall, matricu- 
lated at Wadham College in 1820, aged 17, 
and that he afterwards assumed the extra 
surname of Nutcombe. It seemed probable, 
therefore, that his father John Gould 
married a sister of his friend Nutcombe; and 
since 1795 was the date when John Gould 
vacated his Fellowship at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, it seemed worth while to 
examine the Gentleman’s Magazine for that 
year for a record of the wedding. In 
volume 65 (part 2) of that publication, page 
790, a marriage is reported on Sept. 21, 1795, 
“* At Morchard-Bishop, co. Devon, Rev. Mr. 
Gould, son of Dr. G. of Truro, co. Corn- 
wall, to Miss Jane Nutcombe, daughter of the 
Rev. Nutcombe N., Chancellor of St. Peter’s 
Cathedral, Exeter.” Nutcombe would there- 
fore have been the son of the Rev. Nutcombe 
Nutcombe who died in 1809 (Gentleman's 
Magazine, 1809, (2), page 1237). 

1797. In spite of the troubled state of 
Europe, Bracy Clark (1771-1860) visited 
Wyttenbach with a letter of recommenda- 
tion from Sir James Edward Smith. 

1826. John Carne (1789-1844) of Pen- 
zance, visited Wyttenbach whom he des- 
cribed as “simple and unpretending as a 
child, full of various knowledge that has 
raised him to celebrity,’ and heard from 
him details of his first excursion over the 
Kleine Scheidegg, fifty-five years before. 

It is remarkable how many of Wytten- 
bach’s visitors were connected with Corn- 
wall, and the author would be grateful for 
any further information concerning them, 
Mr. Nutcombe, and, particularly for any in- 
dication that the stay in Switzerland during 
his early years of Thomas Pitt, 2nd Baron 
Camelford of Bocconoc, might have been 
connected with their knowledge of Switzer- 


land. G. R. DE BEER. 
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“Correspondence between J. S. Wyttenbach and 
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Sir James Edward Smith,” Annals of Science (in 
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Proceedings of the Linnean Society of London, 159, 
1947; H. Diibi: “Letters from Philip Rashleigh 
and John Gould to Jakob Samuel Wyttenbach,” 
The Eagle, 33, Cambridge, 1912; Lord Garden- 
stone: Travelling Memorandums made in a tour 
upon the Continent of Europe, Edinburgh, 1791-5; 
and Diaries of William Johnson Temple, edited by 
L. Bettany, Oxford, 1929. 


THE LIBRARY OF 
MARIE-ANTOINETTE 


r seems to have escaped notice in England 

that amongst books specially bound for 
Marie-Antoinette’s private library at Petit 
Trianon was Perkin, faux duc d’York sous 
Henry sept, roi d’ Angleterre, nouv. édit, par 
M. Paix de _ Lizancourt. Amsterdam, 
l’'Honoré Chatelain. 1732. This, however, 
was not classed with History, but listed 
under Belles Lettres; with translations of 
Virgil, Ovid, and Camoens; with the works 
of the two Corneilles; and in such mixed 
company as Perrault’s Contes de fées; 
Amadis de Gaule; Histoire de Mélusine [the 
traditional fairy wife of Raymond 
Luvignan], 1698; Les Principles aventures 
de l’admirable Don Quichotte . . . tiré de 
Voriginal espanol de Miquel Cervantes, 1774; 
Voyages de Gulliver; Tom Jones ou 
[Enfant trouvé, imitation de l’ Anglais de M. 
Fielding, 1767; Richardson’s Clarissa, and 
his “‘Grandisson”; Goethe’s Sorrows of 
Werther, Goldsmith’s Ministre de Wakefeld; 
the Thousand and One Nights; many current 
novels now forgotten; and Ouvres compleétes 
d’ Alexandre Pope. - 

“Vide Bibliothéque de la Reine Marie- 
Antoinette au Petit Trianon d’aprés 
l'Inventaire original dressé par ordre de 
la Convention. Catalogue avec des Notes 
inédits du Marquis de Paulmy mis en ordre 
Par Paul Lacroix: J. Gay, Paris 1863 (300 
copies only). 

This was an amplification of Livres du 
boudoir de la reine Marie-Antoinette .. . 
publié pour la premiére fois ... par Louis 
Lacour. Paris, J. Gay, 1862. 


The Marquis de Paulmy, “former Minis- 
ter of State, ex-Ambassador did not disdain 
to pass judgment on the merits of various 
romances ”; he constituted himself elegan- 
tiarum arbiter of “light literature for the 
Aristocracy ”; and also made copious notes 
“on the Catalogue Raisonné of his great 
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library which is now our Library of the 
Arsenal.” 

Thus wrote Lacroix, p. xx. Paulmy, how- 
ever, did not restrict his interests to Belles 
Lettres. He was joint compiler with Cop- 
stant d’Orville, of a 24-volume Bibliotheque 
historique a l'usage des dames, contenant un 
Catalogue raisonné de tous les livres neces. 
saires pour faire un cours d histoire en 
langue francaise, Paris, 1779 and the follow- 
ing years. This was touched upon by 
Lacroix; who however did not mention that 
Paulmy believed himself to have discovered 
the ancient tune of the Chanson de Roland 
(Vide the present writer’s The Invisible 
Army, 1949, p. 121). This _bibliophile- 
Marquis did not offer any opinion on the 
legend of Perkin Warbeck, though he gave 
a lively dissertation on fairies and ogres, 
tracing their origin to classic antiquity. 

Presumably Horace Walpole had not seen 
the French rendering of the faux duc d’York 
or he would be likely to have remonstrated 
against its inclusion in the library of that 
Queen of whom he wrote that it would have 
come “as naturally to bring forward a 
throne for her as a chair for an ordinary 
woman,” and that her grace and beauty were 
beyond his powers of description. It is, 
however, remarkable that there was put up 
to auction at Sotheby’s, 28th of February 
1949, a hitherto unknown MS French ver- 
sion of Horace Walpole’s Historic Doubts, 
which its owners claimed as the work of no 
less a translator than the King of France— 


Louis XVI. MICHAEL BARRINGTON. 


SIR FOPLING FLUTTER AND 
BEAU HEWITT 


HE statement that Sir George Etherege 
was one of the first writers to produce 
Restoration comedies of manners is now a 
critical commonplace. The assertion that 
his play, The Man of Mode, ranks second 
only to Congreve’s The Way of the World 
is probably equally safe from contradiction. 
Yet it is only comparatively recently that any 
considerable attention has been devoted to 
the works of this dramatist. This neglect is 
all the more curious since The Man of Mode 
appears best to illustrate the close relation- 
ship between Restoration drama and con- 
temporary life, a relationship which has 
provoked much discussion. The reader may 
remember that many of the male characters 
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of The Man of Mode were said to have been 
closely modelled on certain contemporary 
men of fashion—friends or acquaintances of 
the author. These identifications were early 
made, and some of them have persisted. It 
is the purpose of this article to attack the 
theory that Restoration drama is the very 
faithful transcript of life that some critics 
have thought it by showing that Sir Fopling 
Flutter, the “ man of mode” of Etherege’s 
play, did not have his original in one specific 
gallant of the day, an identification which 
has stubbornly persisted. The article will 
also serve to repeat and emphasize the 
danger of relying too heavily upon the 
“authority” of early writers whose sources 
are not always unimpeachable. 

In 1750 there was published the third 
volume of the Biographia Britannica, in 
which William Oldys, author of an article on 
the life of Sir George Etherege, makes the 
statement that a certain Beau Hewitt was the 
model for the character of Sir Fopling 
Flutter in The Man of Mode. Speaking of 
Sir Fopling, Oldys writes: 

And yet he [Etherege] has so described 
his dress, his airs, and humors, however 
gathered only from this chemerical prece- 
dent, as he would have it thought, on the 
Drama, that the town was rather con- 
firmed in than diverted thereby from 
applying the imaginary to a real person. 
And who was the original of this picture 
agreed upon at last to be, but Beau Hewitt, 
the most notorious Fop of that time! as 
we have been credibly informed.’ 

In Oldys’ MS notes on Langbaine (in the 
British Museum) he asks about Sir Mannerly 
Shallow of John Crowne’s comedy, The 
Country Wit: 

Is not this Beau Hewitt? Sir George, 
in 1689, was made by William III an Irish 
peer, as Baron of Jamestown in the 
County of Longford, and Viscount 
Gowran, in County of Kilkenny, in 
Ireland. He was the son of Sir Thomas 
Hewitt, of Pishionbury in Hertfordshire, 
Baronet.” 

Reference to The Complete Peerage 
reveals something more about Hewitt, and 
makes a definite identification possible: 

Hewett of Gowran 

Sir George Hewett, 2nd Bart., 4th but 
’ Biographia Britannica, London, 1750, III, 1843. 


*Quoted in The Dramatic Works of John 
Crowne, London, 1874, III, 3. 
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only surv. s. and h. of Sir Thomas 
Hewett, Ist Bart. (so cr. 19 July 1660), 
of Pishionbury, Herts, by his 2nd wife, 
Margaret, daughter of Sir William 
Lytton, of Knebworth, Herts, was b. 
1652; suc. to the Baronetcy 4 Aug. 1662, 
and was cr. 9 Apr. 1689, BARON of 
JAMESTOWNE, co. Longford, and 
VISCOUNT HEWYTT OF GORAN, 
co. Kilkenny (I.) (a) Col. of the Queen 
Dowager’s regt. of Horse (now 6th 
Dragoon Guards) 1688-89. Hed. unm. 
(a few months later), at Chester, 12, and 
was bur. 15 Dec. 1689, aged 37 at Saw- 
bridgeworth, Herts, when all his honors 
became extinct. (b) Will pr. Dec. 1689. 
(b) . . . He is Sir Fopling Flutter in 
Etheridge’s comedy of The Man of 
Mode.* 


There cannot, of course, be any doubt that 
this is the same Beau Hewitt of whom Oldys 
is speaking in the Biographia Britannica. 
Crowne’s comedy was produced in 1675, 
and The Man of Mode in 1676. 

From 1750 to the present, most writers on 
Etherege and on the Restoration drama have 
been content to follow Oldys in his identi- 
fication of Hewitt as Sir Fopling Flutter. It 
is my belief that the known facts of Hewitt’s 
life are enough to discount this assumption 
quite convincingly. Before bringing together 
what is known of Hewitt, however, it would 
be well to see upon what evidence Oldys 
bases his claim. Some few lines after the 
identification of Hewitt with Sir Fopling 
Flutter in the Biographia Britannica this 
passage occurs: 


The Poet has also drawn out some 
sketch of himself in this Play, if we mis- 
take not, in the character of Medley: nay, 
as we also had it from the same intelli- 
gence, that of the late Mr. John Bowman, 
who had either acted the part of Sir Fop- 
ling, or some other in this Comedy, when 
it was in its earliest and highest repute, the 
very Shoemaker, in the first act, was also 
meant for a real person.‘ 


The actor, John Bowman, then is the “ same 
intelligence ” who “ credibly ” informs Oldys 
of these facts. Bowman was born in 1651, 
and died in 1739 at the ripe old age of 


*G. E. Cokayne, The Complete Peerage, revised 
and edited by the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, London, 
1910, VI, 517. 


‘ Biographia Britannica, p. 1843. 
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eighty-eight.© Oldys was born in 1696.° 
Estimating that Oldys was eighteen years old 
—surely a conservative estimate—when he 
got his information from Bowman, the 
latter’s age then, in 1714, would have been 
sixty-three. That is, some thirty-eight years 
after the production of The Man of Mode, 
Bowman. passes on to Oldys a piece of 
information which we are to accept as fact. 
It is certainly odd that no earlier reference 
to Beau Hewitt’s identification with Sir 
Fopling Flutter is to be found, especially 
when it is known that the play aroused much 
interest, and a number of men were sug- 
gested as the originals of various of the 
characters.” 

Later in the same article Oldys, examining 
the possibility of Etherege’s having had any 
children, remarks: 


We hear not of any issue he had by this 
Lady [Lady Etherege]: but we have been 
informed that he cohabited, whether 
before, or after his said marriage, we know 
not, for some time with Mrs. Barry the 
actress, and had a daughter by her; that 
he settled five or six thousand pounds 
upon her; but that she died young.* 

In his own note to this passage Oldys writes : 
“This is from the information of the late 
Mr. John Bowman, the oldest Actor of his 
time; who knew Sir George as well as Mrs. 
Barry.”* In December, 1677, Mrs. Barry 
was delivered of a daughter. This informa- 
tion can be found in a letter from Savile to 
Rochester, dated December 17, (16)77. The 
portion of interest follows: 


The greatest newes I can send you from 
hence is what the King told mee last night, 
that your Lordship has a daughter borne 
by the body of Mrs. Barry of which I give 
your honour joy.*° 


The editor of the Rochester-Savile letters 
admits, “ The problem of this child is con- 
fused and involved,” but he concludes, 


On the whole, the evidence in favor of 
this child’s being Rochester’s illegitimate 
daughter seems strong. And, after all, 


’W. D. Adams, Dictionary of the Drama, Lon- 
don, 1904, I, 195. 

* Dictionary of National Biography, s.a. Oldys. 

" Sybil Rosenfeld, editor, The Letterbook of Sir 
George Etherege, London, Oxford University Press, 
1928, p..4i, 

* Biographia Britannica, p. 1844. 

“7 note g. 

H. Wilson, editor, The Rochester-Savile 
itn Columbus, 1941, p. 52. 
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Charles II, Savile’s informant, should be 

looked upon as something of an authority 

on bastards.” 
It does not necessarily follow _ that 
Rochester’s begetting this daughter on Mrs, 
Barry precludes Etherege’s having also 
begotten a daughter on the same amiable 
lady. Far from it! But Bowman’s asser- 
tion that Etherege settled some five or six 
thousand pounds on his daughter by Mrs, 
Barry—if there was such a child—is almost 
impossible to accept in the light of the know- 
ledge of Sir George’s precarious state of 
finances throughout most of his life.” 
Rochester settled a modest forty pounds a 
year on a child, presumably his by Mrs, 
Barry, in his will.’* Etherege is supposed to 
have settled five or six thousand pounds on 
his child! We must conclude that Bow- 
man’s information is not always trustworthy, 

All that can be added in support of Oldys’ 
assumption is the number of allusions to 
Hewitt in contemporary satires and letters. 
The Earl of Rochester seems to have con- 
ceived something of a dislike for Hewitt. 
He refers to him, in no complimentary vein, 
in two poems, and he casts a passing gibe at 
him in a letter to Savile. From An Imitation 
of the First Satyr of Juvenal: 

Shall Hewet pertly crawl from Place to Place, 

And Scabby Villiers for a beauty pass?™ 
And from Julian: 

May Hewet’s Billet-doux succesful prove, 

In tempting of her little Grace to Love." 
From a letter to Savile (October, 1677): 


I ever thought you an extraordinary 
Man, and now must think you such a 
Friend, who, being a Courtier, as you are, 
can love a Man, whom it is the great 
Mode to hate. Catch Sir G.H. or Sir 
Carr, at such an ill-bred Proceeding, and 
I am mistaken.** 


And this, from Rochester’s Farewell, a poem 
which was thought for a long time to be 
Rochester’s : 
Scarce will there greater Grief pierce ev'ry heart, 
Should George Hewit or Sir Car depart. 
Had it not better been then, than thus to roam, 
To stay and tye the Cravat-string at home? 


" Tbid., gg 

2 Rosenfeld, op. cit., p. 8 and pp. 14-16. 

** Wilson, op. cit., p. 98. 

“John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, Collected 
von sant by John Hayward, London, 1926, 
p. 186 1-2 

15 Thid., p. 145, ll. 18-19. 
= Wilson, op. cit., p. 46. 
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To strut, look big, shake Pantaloon, and swear 

With Hewit, damme, there’s no Action there.’’ 

Before examining these allusions to Hewitt 
it may be well to illustrate the kind of docu- 
mentation accorded this gentleman. Wilson, 
editor of Rochester’s letters, notes that, 
“The first [Sir G.H. of the letter quoted] 
is Sir George Hewitt, a pattern of foppery 
and folly, and one of Rochester’s pet aver- 
sions.”"* Hayward, editor of Rochester’s 
collected works, is equally unsatisfactory 
with “ Sir George Hewit, a well-known fop 
at Court’*® and “These two courtiers 
[Hewitt and Sir Carr Scrope] are constantly 
associated together in lampoons as being lady 
killers and men about town.”*° As Wilson 
makes the statement that Sir George Hewitt is 
“one of Rochester’s pet aversions,” it would 
seem only logical to expect some mention of 
him in a careful, scholarly biography of 
Rochester. Yet Professor de Sola Pinto, 
who has written a number of scholarly works 
on the period of the Restoration, writes such 
a biography of Rochester?’ and fails to 
make mention of this “ pet aversion ” of the 
man whose life he is reconstructing. There 
is obviously something amiss here. Either 
Hewitt is one of Rochester’s “ pet aversions ” 
as Mr. Wilson claims, or he is not, as Pro- 
fessor Pinto’s silence would seem to indicate. 

In an earlier book (Sir Charles Sedley, 
London, 1927) Professor Pinto essays a 
conjecture on the identity of Sir George 
Hewitt. In relating an incident that befell 
Sedley on May 16, 1657/58 he speaks of “a 
person who was possibly identical with one 
of the most prodigious coxcombs of the 
reign of Charles II,” and in a footnote on 
the passage, notes, “ The single gentleman 
[the ‘ prodigious coxcomb’] is called Sir 
John Hewitt in the entry. I strongly suspect 
that this is a Slip for Sir George Hewitt, the 
notorious coxcomb and supposed original of 
Sir Fopling Flutter.”*?. Later in the same 
book, referring to the lines in Mulgrave’s 
Essay on Satire— 





* Rochester, Collected Works, p. 148, ll. 19-24. 
See Prinz, Johannes, John Wilmot, Earl of 
Rochester, His Life and Writings, Leipzig, 1927, 
pp. 134-139 for proof that Rochester did not write 
the Farewell that is associated with his name. 

* Wilson, op. cit., p. 92. 

* Rochester, Collected Works, p. 383. 

* Ibid., p. 385. 

" Rochester, Portrait of a Restoration Poet, 

London, 1935. 

*P.. 47. 
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Then o’er his cups this night-bird chirping sits 

Till he takes Hewit or Jack Hall for wits* 
—Professor Pinto confuses matters still fur- 
ther with the statement that 


Of the two persons mentioned as the 
Baronet’s drinking companions ‘ Hewitt ’ is 
probably Sir John Hewitt, prince of 
Restoration coxcombs and the alleged 
original of Etherege’s Sir Fopling 
Flutter.** 

I shall assume that ‘ Sir John’ in the quota- 
tion immediately above is either a “ lapsus 
mentis ” on the part of Professor Pinto, or 
that it is due to a printer’s error. It is quite 
obvious from the first of the two quotations 
that ‘Sir George’ is intended. It is regret- 
table that Professor Pinto did not check his 
strong suspicion that the “ prodigious cox- 
comb” of this 1657/58 encounter was Sir 
George Hewitt against the existent facts. In 
1657/58 the “supposed original” was a 
mere five or six years old.** 

From the quotations out of Rochester’s 
writings only one real fact emerges. 
Rochester did not like Hewitt. Let us look 
at some other allusions by other writers. 
Mulgrave in his Essay on Satire, mentions 
Hewitt fleetingly : 

Then o’er his cups this night-bird sits 

Till he takes Hewit or Jack Hall for wits.”* 
From this it may be gathered that Hewitt 
was not remarkable for any great wit. An 
unidentified poet ends his satire, The Present 
State of Matrimony, with these lines: 

The veil’s pluck’d off, and now the monster bare, 

Let Hewit then, and Henningham beware; 

For tho’ all men have faults, we must confess, 

Take marriage out, and every man has less, 

Yet let ‘em still continue lewd, or vain, 

One boasts of fighting, t’other of his strain; 

*Bate matrimony, and I'll not complain: 

For here I fix it as a public rule, 

’Tis better live a fop than die a fool.” 

Here again Hewitt is thought of as a fool, 
and the last line indicates that he was a fop. 
Incidentally, it is Hewitt, not Henningham, 
that must be thought of as boasting of 
fighting. 

By far the most suggestive reference to 
Hewitt occurs in a poem of uncertain 

** John Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, Works, 
London, 1726, I, 64. 

** Pinto, Sir Charles Sedley, p. 125. 

*5 See above, p. 2 

*® See above, p. 6. 

27 Samuel Butler, Posthumous Works, London, 
1754, p. 126. See The Poetical Works of Samuel 
Butler, edited by R. B. Johnson, London, 1893, I, 
lviii, for an early suggestion that Butler did not 
write the works ascribed to him posthumously. 
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authorship. Here is the strongest bit of 
evidence that I have been able to find that 
might indirectly justify the claim made for 
Hewitt: 

If any then by most unhappy Choice, 

Seek for Content in London’s Crowd and Noise, 

Must form his Words and Manners to the place: 

If he'll see ladies, must like Villiers dress, 

In a soft Tone without one word of Sense, 

Must talk of Dancing and the Court of France; 

Must praise alike the Ugly and the Fair, 

Buckley’s good Nature, Felton’s Shape and Hair, 

Exalt my Lady Portsmouth’s Birth and Wit, 

And vow she’s only for a Monarch fit; 

Altho the fawning Coxcombs all do know, 

She’s lain with Beaufort and the Count de Leau. 

This Method with some Ends of Plays 

Barely apply’d, and drest in a French Phrase, 

To Ladies favour, can e’en Hewit raise.”* 

The implication is very clear. Hewitt is to 
be thought of as a fop who has won some 
favour with the ladies on the strength of the 
affectations that he shares with many others, 
his fellow fops. Admitting that Hewitt was 
a fop—as who will not—it does not follow 
that he was the one particular fop chosen out 
from scores of fops like him to act as the 
model for Etherege’s Sir Fopling. 

Two more brief allusions—both from the 
Poems on Affairs of State—complete all that 
I have been able to find. (There are very 
likely more such allusions, but I suspect that 
they are not very numerous.) From The 
Lover’s Session we get these lines which, part 
of a catalogue of twenty or more fops, 
describe Hewitt with but one word, the 
author evidently thinking him small game: 

Soft Whitaker next, Fop Gerards both the 

brothers. 

Fop Hewt, Fop Baber, and divers others.” 
Finally, in The Answer, reference is made to 
Hewitt’s army career: 

For stratagems in War, there’s Albemarle 

Hewet’s not fitter for a General.*° 
The lines constitute, it would seem, a satire 
on Albemarle, rather than on Hewitt—or 
less so on Hewitt. 

In the face of what evidence has been 
collected to support the claim that Hewitt 
was the original of Sir Fopling—and I think 
that evidence slight—some proof is necessary 
before that assumption may be discounted. 
By an examination of the available facts of 
Hewitt’s life it will be possible to weigh the 
evidence for, and the evidence against, 
Oldys’s assumption. The first record ‘of Sir 

7* Poems on Affairs of State, 5th edition, London, 
1703, I, 129. 


2° Jbid., Ill, 147. 
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George Hewitt that I have been able to find 
in contemporary documents™ occurs in a 
letter of June 26, 1673 (Henry Ball to Sir 
Joseph Williamson): 

Capt. Watson is made Lieutenant to the 
Duke of Monmouth’s troope of guards in 
my Lord Marshall’s son’s place, and Sir 
George Hewitt the young gallant cornett 
by purchase.*? 


A few weeks later young Sir George is 
involved in a quarrel with a Mr. Ravens- 
croft, identified as the minor playwright. 
Again it is Henry Ball, writing to Sir Joseph 
Williamson, who gives us the information in 
a letter dated July 4, 1673: 


The quarrel on Monday att the King’s 
Theatre was occasioned thus: one Mr. 
Ravenscroft having half a yeare since 
received an affront from Sir George 
Hewitt in the playhouse, and having ever 
since studied retalliation, came that day to 
the play, where finding him there, beate 
him with his cane and so went away; pre- 
sently after which my Lord Buckhurst 
and Capt. Bulkley going out with inten- 
tions to the other play-house, were fol- 
lowed by chance by Coll. Strode, so that 
all three being at the doore and Mr. 
Ravenscroft and company going by, and 
my Lord by chance blaming the action, 
Mr. Ravenscroft presently fell to words, 
and then they all drew. My Lord was 
hurt in the body, Capt. Bulkley in the 
necke, and the Colonell in his hand and 
eare, but all their hurts are now cured.” 


Two letters, one of July 7, 1673, and the 
other dated four days later, reveal the 
subsequent happenings: 


His Majesty has sent his order to the 
Earle Marshall to seize Sir G.H. for send- 
ing a challenge to Ravenscroft, and to 
take the three brothers of them into cus- 
tody for falling upon my Lord Buckhurst 
and his company, resolving if possible, to 


* Allardyce Nicoll, History of Restoration 
Drama, 1660-1700, 2nd edition, Cambridge, 1928, 
p 285, mentions a George Hewitt who petitioned 
the Lord Chamberlain for the right to sue the actor, 
Shatterell, tor money owed him. This was on 
May 21, 1666. Sir George Hewitt would have been 
fourteen years old in 1666, hardly an age to be 
lending money to actors. What is more, Hewitt 
succeeded to the Baronetcy in 1662, and any official 
reference to him would prefix “ Sir”’ to his name. 

*2W. D. Christie, editor. Letters to Sir Joseph 
Williamson, Westminster, 1874, I, 67. 

** Tbid., p. 87. 
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prevent those ill consequences which such 

orders will produce.** 

This quarrel between Sir G.H. and Mr. 

R. is not yet composed, nor the latter ren- 

dered themselves, his Majesty having com- 

manded the Marshall to make them 

peremptorily quitt his kingdomes if they 

come not in and be punished.** 
These letters are valuable for a number of 
reasons. They show Sir George Hewitt, at 
twenty-one, entering the Duke of Mon- 
mouth’s famous troop of guards. They 
point to his presence in London as early as 
the last months of 1672 or the early months 
of 1673. They indicate his position in the 
fashionable life of the day: a fight in the 
playhouse, championed by Lord Buckhurst 
(friend of Etherege, and one of the leading 
wits of the time), and defiance of royal order. 
This young man does not seem a likely 
candidate for the dubious privilege of being 
the model for Sir Fopling Flutter. 

The following mention of Sir George is 
significant. A letter from John Verney to 
Sir R. Verney, April 26, 1676, tells of a duel 
which, this time, was not prevented from 
taking place: “ Lord Pembroke and Sir Geo. 
Hewett lately fought a duel, the last was 
wounded in the thumb and arm, but little 
hurt.” ** Shortly after (May 2, 1676) Hewitt 
is commissioned “lieutenant and major of 
the Queen’s troop of guards.”*” About half 
a year later a letter from John Verney to 
Edmund Verney (Dec. 12, 1677) carries this 
bit of news: 


Lord Peterborough sent a challenge to 
Sir George Hewett for breaking of his 
mistress Johnson’s windows, but the King 
hearing of it made up the business.** 


In a letter (Dec. 17, 1677), already quoted, 
Rochester jeers at Hewitt for not being 
friendly with him now that he is in disrepute 
at Court. The next news we hear of Sir 
George comes less as a surprise, for it is 
beginning to be quite obvious that the sup- 
posed original of Sir Fopling Flutter was a 
man who was quite familiar with the duel- 
ling grounds. On Feb. 28, 1680, according 
to a letter in the Hatton Correspondence, 


* Tbid., p. 94. 

** Ibid., p. 100. 

** Hist. MSS Comm., 
Report, p. 467. 

o_o of State Papers, Domestic, 1676-1677, 


Appendix to Seventh 


p. 96. 
* Hist. MSS. Comm., Appendix to Seventh 
Report, p. 469. 
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Hewitt was involved in another affair of 
honour: 


The young gallants are tilting every day. 
Yesterday Sir William Poultney’s sonn 
and young Warcup and Theyr seconds. . . . 
This morning Lord Plymouth and Sir 
George Huet; my Lords Cavendish and 
Mordant were theyr seconds. . . .*® 
In February of 1683 Hewitt, the Earl of 

Dorset, and Sir Edward Villiers had con- 
veyed to them in fee simple 
. with and by the King’s privity and 
direction . . . the new erected capital mes- 
suage Burford House with the appurten- 
ances in New Windsor, and by the same 
deeds the same is declared to be in trust 
for Ellen Gwyn during her life. . . .*° 


Thus, in this warrant, bristling with legal 
terminology, is revealed the very interesting 
fact of Hewitt’s closeness to Charles II. It 
is not entirely without significance that the 
King should have chosen Hewitt, along with 
the Earl of Dorset, as trustee of Nell Gwyn’s 
new home. 

Illustrative of the nice sense of honour 
which seems to have caused Sir George 
Hewitt to spend a good deal of his time risk- 
ing his life in duels is this item from a news- 
letter of Nov. 29, 1684: 


A dispute about precedency happening 
on the Queen’s birthday between Sir 
George Hewitt, one of the lieutenants of 
the Horse Guards, and Mr. Savile, Vice- 
Chamberlain to the Queen, Sir George 
challenged Mr. Savile for which he is for- 
bid the court.*? 


From this date in late 1684 until some three 
years later there is no documentary evidence 
of the activities and whereabouts of Sir 
George. A history of the regiment in which 
he served reveals that he joined the Prince 
of Orange in 1688, and was made full 
colonel of the Queen Dowager’s Horse the 
following month.*? On the ninth of April, 
1689 William and Mary created Sir George 
Hewitt an Irish peer, and he died very soon 
after (Dec. 2, 1689) of an illness contracted 
in Ireland where he had been sent with his 


** Hatton Correspondence, edited by E. M. 
Thompson, Westminster, 1873, I, 222 

“° Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, Jan. 1 to 
June 30, 1683, p. 48. 

“' Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, May I, 
1684, to Feb. 5, 1685, p. 227. 

“? Historical Records of the British Army, The 
i aanaaae of Dragoon Guards, London, 1837, 
p. 91. 
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regiment.*® Except for some references 
which repeat the information already 
examined, and some items concerned with 
the movement and pay of Hewitt’s regiment, 
I have been unable to discover anything else 
of importance in contemporary documents.** 

What conclusions can be drawn from this 
examination of the events of Hewitt’s life? 
Most important is the fact that he was ready 
to resolve any question with his sword. He 
challenges Ravenscroft and Savile to duels, 
and is prevented from combat both times by 
His Majesty. He is challenged by Lord 
Peterborough—for breaking a whore’s win- 
dows—and is again kept from the duelling 
ground by the King. He engages in two 
duels, one with Lord Pembroke, and the 
other with Lord Plymouth. The fact that his 
first recorded actual duel took place after 
March 11, 1676 when he is supposed to have 
been ridiculed by Etherege in the character 
of Sir Fopling Flutter may be suggested as 
evidence that he had not yet won a reputa- 
tion that might understandably make any 
dramatist chary of ridiculing him. It must 
be remembered, however, that Hewitt had 
been about the Court for some six years, that 
he was well known and that it is highly un- 
likely that his readiness to fight in defence 
of his nice sense of honour came suddenly 
into existence after the production of The 
Man of Mode. The affair with Ravenscroft 
would serve to contradict any such wild 
surmise. 

Had Etherege wished to satirize Hewitt, 
it is most probable that he would have given 
some of Hewitt’s immediately recognizable 
mannerisms to Sir Fopling Flutter. This 
was the pattern to follow in drawing such 
a Satirical portrait. The Duke of Bucking- 
ham and his collaborators had set the prece- 
dent in The Rehearsal. Shadwell had fol- 
lowed this example with a recognizable por- 
trait of Sir Robert Howard in the character 
of Sir Positive At-All (The Sullen Lovers).** 
What would be more understandable than 
that Etherege should have continued on the 
lines laid down by these other dramatists? 
Yet Sir Fopling is not distinguished by any 
remarkable mannerisms which point to 

“* See above, p. 2. 

“The curious will find further reference to 
Hewitt in Sir Henry Chauncey, The Historical 
Antiquities of Hertfordshire, London, 1826, I, 347, 
and in the Diary of Lord Clarendon, edited by 
S. W. Singer, London, 1828, II, 250. 

** Albert S. Borgman, Thomas Shadwell, His 
Life and Comedies, New York, 1928, pp. 131-132. 
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Hewitt as his model. How could a contem- 
porary audience say that Etherege’s exquisite 
was patterned on one particular fop when 
his actions, his mannerisms, and his affecta- 
tions were those common to scores of other 
fops? Oldys speaks vaguely of Sir Fopling’s 
“dress, (his) airs, and humors ” as pointing 
to Beau Hewitt. Wherein do these “ airs 
and humors ” differ from those of any other 
fop of that period? Where, in The Man of 
Mode, is there one reference which—in the 
light of what biographical material is avail- 
able concerning Hewitt’s life before 1676— 
points to some incident that can be linked to 
those known facts? There is none, and one 
must conclude that Oldys was guilty of 
elaborating upon some chance remark that 
the old actor, Bowman, may have let fall. 

Actually, the accounts of the duels and 
near-duels with which Hewitt’s name is con- 
nected are the most important fact that leads 
me to believe that he was not the original of 
Sir Fopling Flutter—this, and the fact that 
contemporary documents contain no refer- 
ence to Hewitt as the model for Etherege’s 
stage fop. A challenge was the accepted 
answer to a slight, real or fancied, in the 
circle of Court gallants. Hewitt had re- 
course to it often, once over a matter of 
precedency on a public occasion, and it is 
safe to assume that Etherege would have 
been called out if he had dared to expose 
him to public ridicule. The other facts 
brought out by my chronological catalogue 
of the events of Hewitt’s life point to his 
intimacy with the foremost gallants of his 
time; they indicate that he enjoyed a cer- 
tain amount of royal favour; and they show 
him pursuing a career in the army. And, of 
course, they make it quite obvious that he 
moved in the very highest circles. 

Do these facts agree with the picture of the 
exquisite beau, Sir Fopling, that we get in 
Etherege’s comedy? Is it possible to recon- 
cile this young soldier of the restless sword- 
hand with the Frenchified and innocuous 
fool that minces his way through the last 
three acts of The Man of Mode? Certainly 
none of the contemporary documents that 
have been examined would tend to foster 
such a belief. I submit that in view of the 
uncertain value of any real evidence to the 
contrary we must be content to accept as 
true Dryden’s lines in his epilogue to The 
Man of Mode: 

Yet none Sir Fopling call him, or him can call; 

He’s Knight o’ th’ Shire, and represents ye all. 
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From each he meets, he culls what e’re he can, 
Legion’s his name, a people in a Man. 


ARTHUR SHERBO. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ‘ TEMPEST’: 
An Emendation 


V, 1, 6. Ariel has made the king, and 
most of his followers, prisoners and Pros- 
pero asks him 

say my Spirit, 
How fares the King, and’s followers? 
Ar. Confin’d together... 
That if you now beheld them, your affections 
Would become tender. 
Pro. Dost thou thinke so, Spirit? 
Ar. Mine would, Sir, were I humane. 
Pro. And mine shall. 

Hast thou (which art but aire) a touch, a feeling 

Of their afflictions, and shall not my selfe, 

One of their kinde, that rellish all as sharpely, 

Passion as they, be kindlier mov’d then thou art? 

Malone says “ passion” is a verb in Shake- 
speare and quotes from ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ 
‘Dumbly she passions, frantickly she 
doteth. Cowden Clarke and the Irving 
edition consider it may be either noun or 
verb. Staunton, like Malone, takes it to be a 
verb. Verity suggests it is a noun. White, 
Knight and the New Cambridge editors en- 
dorse the Folio reading by passing it without 
comment. 

Humane is the invariable spelling of 
‘human’ in the Folio. It being merely a 
question whether Prospero’s ‘affections 
would become tender,’ passion is beyond the 
scope of their discussion, which shows 
emendation necessary. 

My reading is ‘ fashion’d as they,’ Ariel 
conceived no difference between his mind 
and the human mind, but thought the human 
body would give human feelings, by which 
he, a spirit, could not be moved. Prospero’s 
words emphatically endorse that idea. He 
says that while Ariel is a bodiless spirit, he 
himself is ‘one of their kind’ (the human 
kind) and that because he possesses a human 
body (‘ fashioned as they ’), he can ‘ relish all 
as sharply’ as other men and is therefore 
‘kindlier moved ’ towards the king and his 
followers ‘ than thou art.’ 

Shakespeare used ‘fashion’ far more 
frequently as a verb than he did ‘ passion,’ 
eg. ‘He was the .. . copy and book that 
fashioned others’ (2 Henry IV, II, 3, 
32) and ‘to be fashioned into what pitch he 
please ’ (Henry VIII, II, 2, 49). ‘ Fashion’d ’ 
to ‘ passion’ was an easy slip to make. 

HowarD Parsons. 
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"THANET HATS.”—In the issue of April 

30th Mr. E. A. B. Barnard gave us a 
lively picture of the household of James 
Yorke, Bishop of Ely, drawn largely from 
the examination of a quantity of tradesmen’s 
bills covering the period when he first 
occupied his new episcopal residence, Ely 
House in Dover Street, during the last few 
years of the 18th century. 

Among many interesting and intimate 
details these bills tell us of the “ neat coach ” 
complete with a pair of pistols, the “ full 
dress purple suits ” ordered for the five man- 
servants, the Bishop’s personal expenditure 
at his tailor’s and his robe-maker’s, what he 
paid to his wig-maker and where he bought 
his hats. 

It is with his hatter’s bills that I am now 
concerned. Among the charges incurred for 
various types of head-gear such as “cock 
hats,” “round hats,” a “ superfine beaver ” 
and an “arm hat” there is an item for 
“ Thanett hats” (sic) and that is a term 
which neither Mr. Barnard nor I have been 
able to fathom. The Bishop’s hatters were 
successors to the old firm of John Bodenham 
in Conduit Street, who had also supplied 
Edward Gibbon, but although I have three 
bills of his made out to the historian for 
different sorts of hats a “ Thanett’ was not 
one of them. At first I was inclined to think 
that this was a fancy title which Bodenham 
had adopted, naming it after one of his dis- 
tinguished customers, as was the case of Lord 
Billy Coke’s famous hat, but it now seems 
clear that “ Thanet ” was a term in common 
use as I informed by James Lock & Co., of 
St. James Street, that they have traced many 
entries in their ledgers for Thanet hats 
between 1780 and 1785; they regard it as 
a general trade term. 

But why Thanet? It seems hardly likely 
that the name would have been taken from 
the ninth Earl of Thanet (1767-1825) for he 
was not a very popular character though he 
came into some notoriety at the O’Connor 
trial in 1799, but that is too late a date to 
agree with the instances of the use of the 
name hitherto met with. Can any reader 
suggest some more likely origin? 

It is noticeable in John Bodenham’s bills 
that in the case of Thanet hats he did not 
make the customary surcharge for Duty 
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stamps, so it may be that these were livery 
hats and on that account were exempt from 
the Hat Tax which was imposed in 1784 and 


repealed in 1811. AMBROSE HEAL. 


UMSEY OR de ROMESEY.—The 
descent in the main line of Rumseys 
from the foresters of Fordingbridge, Hants, 
the forest Justices of Wilts and Somerset 
Joint holders with Winchester College of 
Vernham’s Dean, tenants of Eling, holders 
of the Manor of Bicton, The Mayors of 
Maryborough, Wilts, The Rumseys of Usk 
and the medical men of Bucks right up to 
present generation is plain. 

The Rumseys of Sussex and Kent, how- 
ever, spring up here and there without roots. 
John Rumsey in 1241 became, according to 
the Close Rolls, Steward to Count Warrene 
of Kingston, Sussex. Rumseys appear at 
Canterbury (Faversham) in 1685. There 
were three generations at Mereworth, Kent, 
about the end of the nineteenth century. 
James Rumsey leaves home and gets employ- 
ment with Sir Percival MWHart-Dyke at 
Lullingstone Castle as a lad, he marries an 
aunt of Charles Haddon Spurgeon, 1815, is 
Mine Host of “ The Star” inn at Coventry 
about 1866. His birthplace is unrecorded. 
Any helpful references would be appreciated. 


HERBERT J. RUMSEY. 


. J. THOMS: OUR FIRST EDITOR.— 

He had three sons and six daughters. 

Are their names and is anything else known 
of them? Ep. 


. A. THOMS.—He published in 1882 a 
concordance of the revised version of 
the New Testament. I am anxious to find 
out any biographical details of him. 
(REv.) A. G. WHYTE. 


% GENTLE ECHO ON WOMEN.”— 
Who wrote this charming little poem? 

Mr. G. C. Faber refers to it as Swift’s in his 
edition of Gay’s poems, and it is printed as 
Swift’s in The Faber Book of Light Verse, 
edited by Michael Roberts. But Mr. Harold 
Williams does not mention it in his definitive 
edition of Swift’s poems. l.H. 
[In my edition of Swift’s poems I noted 
any doubtful poems for which any reason- 
able measure of evidence, internal or 
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external, could be produced. For “ A Gentle 
Echo on Women” there is nothing to be 
said.—HAaROLD WILLIAMS.] 


* (YPSERIES.’—Various authors up to the 
end of the last century refer to 
* Gypseries’ in England to which groups of 
Romany came back from their travels to 
encamp during the winter months. Do any 
still exist and, if so, where? Most of those 
referred to by Hoyland, Leland or Borrow 
have become absorbed by the growth of 
towns and cities or by land enclosure. 


Z. Y.X, 


AMFORD.—What is known of the 

Bamford family of Oldham, Lancs, 

and particularly of Richard Bamford and 

his wife Maria whose son Assheton was 

baptised at St. Mary’s, Oldham, on 30th 
May, 1798? 

In the register Richard is described as a 
“cotton manufacturer of Markfield.” He 
died in 1834—and his will was proved 10th 
May of that year (Chester Wills). 

I shall be grateful for any details of his 


origin and marriage. FY, BROOMHALL. 
“WE ARE ALL PEMBERTONS.’— 

Sydney Smith wrote to Lady 
Holland, 3 Nov. 1810: 

I am happy to hear that there appears 
now to be a solid foundation laid for a 
young Petty [sc. a child to Lord Henry 
Petty]. Nothing astonishes the country 
clergy so much as the difficulty which the 
nobility experience in making these 
arrangements. We are all Pembertons. 

What is the allusion in the last sentence? 
N.S. 


(“OUNT CHRISTIANA.—Believed to 

have left Sweden in early nineteenth 
century and settled in England. Any record 
of subsequent activities and place of burial? 


M. H. W. 


IARY OF LORD MARK KERR— 
Some years ago I possessed a copy of 
the very entertaining Diary of Lord Mark 
Kerr, who commanded a battalion of the 
Rifle Brigade (or was it the 60th?) in the 
Crimean War, and saw active service in 
India at the time of Mutiny. He was also 
in Paris during the seige in 1870. 
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I think it was privately printed in a 
quarto volume, with several excellent 
sketches done by the author. 

I lent this volume to a friend whose name 
| have forgotten, and alas, it has not yet 
been returned to me. 

If by chance any reader has a copy that 
he would be willing to dispose of, I should 
be very grateful if he would kindly com- 


municate with me. WW, C, Carr-Gomo. 


RTHUR STURGESS.—Dramatist; 
author of ‘La Poupée’ (c. 1895). Bio- 
graphical details wanted. H. A. 


EROME K. JEROME.—I am trying to 
find the exact title and the publisher of 
one of Jerome K. Jerome’s short stories, 
titled as I think, “2,000 years after.” It is 
a short satirical story about Communism. 
I would be very grateful if any reader can 


help me. L. PREE. 


LIMSOLL SHOES.—These seem to have 
no logical connection with Samuel 
Plimsoll (1824-1898); is the name a mistake 
for ‘ plim-soles ’, where ‘ plim’ would mean 


pliable? W. H.T. 


IR THOMAS MORE: PLAYS.—Could 
any reader help me to a look at a play, 
‘Sir Thomas More,’ written by one James 
Hurdis and published away back in 1792? 
It is difficult to get. I would also be glad of 
particulars about any other play which has 
More for its subject with the exception of a 
very early one of which some of the scenes 
have been attributed to Shakespeare. 


C. LoGAN McDErRmoTT. 


LEGION OF FRONTIERSMEN (cxciii. 
369, 438; cxciv. 42).—I find no mention 
of this corps in any Army List. Had it 
official recognition? A casualty list of nine 
thousand killed in World War I gives food 
for thought. And in what theatre of war 
was the Legion employed from 1918 to 
1921? The war ended surely in 1918! 


C.R. 





SOURCES WANTED.— 


“So long as we love we serve. So long 
as we are loved by others I should say that 
we are indispensable.” JA. 
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MARYLAND POINT, ESSEX (clxxxiii, 

346).—When I wrote my query con- 
cerning this place name I did not have 
available, owing to war-time conditions, the 
authoritative ‘Place Names of Essex’ of 
Dr. Reaney. Moreover, I made a slip in 
assigning Defoe’s book (recte ‘Tour thro’ 
the whole island of Great Britain’) to 1722 
instead of 1724. Nevertheless, it is surpris- 
ing to find that this reference of mine 
antedates by 44 years the earliest reference in 
Dr. Reaney’s book which is Morant, 1768. 
According to Morant, Maryland Point took 
its name from the colony of that name, as 
the first houses were erected by a merchant 
who made a fortune in that colony. 

While this account of the origin of the 
name seems plausible I am still at a loss to 
understand the meaning of ‘Point’ in 
relation to an inland place. An interesting 
point has now been raised by the County 
Archivist of Essex in the ‘Essex Review’ 
for April, 1949. 

Among some deeds of the Friday Hall 
Estate, Chingford, which the London County 
Council recently gave to the Essex Record 
Office, is a small group of the Moyer estate 
in Leyton and the neighbourhood. These 
include copies of three wills, viz. Sir Samuel 
Moyer Baronett and Merchant of London, 
1711, proved 1716; Lawrence Moyer of Low 
Layton gentleman (his brother), 1716, 
proved 1721; and Martha Moyer of Mary- 
land Point in the County of Essex Widow (of 
Lawrence), 1726, proved same year. Apart 
from the reference in Defoe this is the 
earliest mention of Maryland Point yet dis- 
covered, and it would be interesting to know 
if one of the Moyers was the merchant who 
made a fortune in Maryland according to 
Morant. 

Can any reader of N. & Q. throw light on 
this question or suggest a reason for the 
expression ‘ Point’? L. M.W. 


MIDHOPE MANOR AND PICKERING 
FAMILY (cxciii, 524; cxciv. 239).—I 
regret that I had overlooked consulting 
‘Records Relating to the Barony of Ken- 
dale’ by the late William Farrer, Litt.D., 
before writing my notes at cxciv. 239. 
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On p. 256 is quoted Chan. Ing. p.m. 
7 Henry IV. n. 27, by which it appears that 
Thomas de Pickeringe died 25 Aug. 1406, 
seized (int. al.) of the manor of Methoppe, 
and John de Pickeringe, his son and heir, 
was 21. As I surmised, Methoppe is the 


modern Meathop. ©. Roy HuDLESTON. 


post - REFORMATION CHURCH- 

YARD MONUMENTS (exciv, 215).— 
In Redbourn churchyard, Herts., is a head- 
stone to the memory of Jonathan Rose, who 
died in 1813. Above the inscription is a 
‘shield of arms’ with a wheatsheaf in the 
first quarter, a harrow in the second, a (?) 
hand-mill and sieve in the third, and a sickle 
and rake in the fourth. The ‘crest’ is a 
plough, and the ‘ supporters’ are groups of 
implements which include a pick-axe, scythe, 
spade, winnowing-fan, and a flail. This is 
reminiscent of the ‘arms’ devised by 
Blackmore in Lorna Doone for John Ridd. 


FRANCIS W. STEER. 


Bet ISM IN TUDOR TIMES (cxciv. 

238).—There has been no alteration in 
the rule as to time. Children in 1533 were 
to be baptised as soon as possible and that 
is still the rule, so far as the Roman 
Catholic Church is concerned. You may 
like to have the following extracts: 

“Catholic parents are bound to see that 
their children are baptized and that as soon 
as can conveniently be done. According to 
approved theologians, it would be a serious 
sin if the Baptism of a child were put off for 
a month without good reason.”—From “A 
Manual of Moral Theology for English- 
speaking Countries,” by Rev. Thomas Slater, 
S.J. (Sixth Ed. 1928), Vol. II, p. 83. 

The ‘Rituale Romanum’ under “De 
tempore et loco Baptismi Conferendi ” has: 

“Infantes quamprimum baptizentur, et 
Parochi ac concionatores frequenter fideles 
de hac gravi eorum obligatione com- 
moneant.” 

Also: New Code of Canon Law promul- 
gated 27 May, 1917: 

CANON 770 is quoted by Catholic theo- 
logians as authority for the statement that 
healthy children should be brought to the 
Church for baptism as soon as possible. 
(Those in danger of death should be baptized 
at once at home.) R. B. FELLows. 
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FROM C. of E. TO RC. (cxciv. 216)— 
I may mention the Rev. Robert Moore, 

son, I believe, of Rev. Dr. Moore, of Thur- 
leigh, brother of Captain Chas. Moore, RN,, 
of Maulden Cottage, Beds., and brother-in- 
law of a Rector of Houghton Conquest, 
Beds. His portrait—a brilliant picture of a 
handsome man—I bought for 3s. on the 
death of the last of Captain Moore's 
daughters, aet. 97, in 1933. It had been 
familiar to me since 1886 as “‘ Wicked Uncle 
Robert "—a title bestowed on him by his 
very Protestant nieces. He was, I think, 
married, and he and his wife were probably 
the ‘R. Moores’ who met my grandmother 
old Mrs. Moores’ home in Bedford in 1846, 
I have not examined the Thurleigh register. 


C. J. B. Gaskon. 


In Catholicism in England, by Archbishop 
David Mathew, 2nd Edition, 1948, p. 90, in 
the Chapter ‘ The Civil Wars’ (c. 1646), it is 
stated, “‘ The most considerable figure among 
those who submitted to the Catholic Church 
was Godfrey Goodman, Bishop of 
Gloucester, an aged prelate who had lived 
through the earlier period as an advanced 
sacramental High Churchman. Other clergy 
of standing included Dr. Thomas Bayly of 
Wells and that Dean of Leighlin known to 
the literature of spirituality as Serenus 
Cressy.” He mentions Bayly as being “in 
Cardinal Ottoboni’s household.” 

Of a later period (p. 113), Chapter ‘ The 
Reign of James II,’ the same book refers to 
one of the C. of E. clergymen mentioned by 
Mr. Micklewright, viz. Dr. Stephen Gough. 
“ At one stage he [the Duke of Monmouth] 
offered to become a Catholic in the hope of 
obtaining pardon. This step would merely 
have implied a reversion to his childhood’s 
faith since he had been brought up until the 
age of ten under the charge of Stephen 
Gough, a convert Oratorian in Paris.” 

It seems probable that Dr. Gough became 
a Priest, though he might, of course, have 
only been a lay brother Oratorian, unlikely. 


REGINALD B. FELLOows. 


OURCES WANTED (cxciv. 194)— 
“There are no bad soldiers, only bad 
officers”; attributed to the Duke of Wel- 
lington; meaning, no doubt, that good 
officers can make good troops of any 
material, however unpromising. CR. 
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The Library 
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PHILOBIBLON. By Richard de Bury, with 

an Introduction by Archer Taylor. 
(University of California Press; The 
Cambridge University Press. 20s.) 


T° those who already know or know of 

Philobiblon a new edition requires no 
introduction by a review; other, that is, than 
the sense of pleasure which greets the fact. 
For those who do not, here is a delightful 
occasion to encounter and savour new 
delight. “Six centuries ago, on January 24, 
1345, Richard Aungerville, surnamed De 
Bury, gave the finishing touches to his essay 
entitled Philobiblon, The Love of Books. 
Ever since... .” So run the first words of 
the Introduction to this admirable new 
edition. Ever since, to rephrase Mr. 
Taylor’s words with more enthusiasm than 
his scholarship will allow him to express, it 
has been a source of delight and interest, 
amusement and instruction to its readers. 
No need to tell us how in his lifetime the 
good Bishop of Durham was “a man of 
charm who made friends”; his book has 
been doing that for six centuries and in 
editions all over Europe. He was “an 
excellent bishop and a warmhearted man”; 
he wrote with love and learning of books, 
of the care of books, of the goodness con- 
tained in books, of their maltreatment, of 
the right estimate and price and study of 
books; and the love he gave to books 
flowers against for himself when one opens 
his pages, 





TWO SEVENTEENTH CENTURY PRE- 
FACES. Edited by A. K. Croston, 
University Press of Liverpool. Hodder 
and Stoughton, London. 3s. 6d. 

HE two prefaces here reprinted—and 
printed and produced so tastefully—are 

Richard Whitlock’s to Zootomia, 1654 and 

Nathaniel Fairfax’s to The Bulk and 

Selvedge of the World, 1674. They are 

printed, not for their science (which more- 

over is in the books, not in the prefaces) but 
for their prose—a prose influenced (Mr. 

Croston would persuade us) by the then 

recently established Royal Society. That 

we will not contest, but Whitlock reminds 
us now of Bacon, now of Montaigne, and 
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now of Browne; and Nathaniel Fairfax has 


something of Sterne’s foppish elegance (we 


mean this for praise!). Both are willing to 
be roundabout in stating their argument. 
Whitlock quotes incessantly, but always 
good things. 


ENGLISH BLAKE. By Bernard Black- 
stone. (Cambridge University Press, 1949, 
pp. xviii + 454. 25s. net.) 

MANY books on Blake have been pub- 

lished since his importance as a poet 

and designer was first recognized in the 
nineteenth century. It is now becoming clear 
that he was not a mere eccentric genius and 
charming lyrical poet, but one of the major 
English prophets, a visionary indeed, but 
also a penetrating and profound thinker of 
the highest significance whose criticism of 
the rationalist-mechanistic tradition is at 
once destructive and constructive, and has 
both a historic and an absolute value. 

The scope of Dr. Blackstone’s new study 
is to some extent indicated by the title, 
“English Blake,” an expression used by the 
poet himself. The aim of the book, to quote 
the Preface, is to “set Blake in his right 
position within the tradition of English 
thought.” This is a salutary approach, since 
Blake, as Dr. Blackstone truly remarks has 
“too long been regarded as an isolated 
phenomenon, a literary Melchisedek.” He 
does not however mention the useful work 
of relating Blake’s work to its social back- 
ground carried out by Dr. Bronowski in 
A Man Without A Mask (1943). 

In over four hundred and forty closely 
printed pages Dr. Blackstone examines 
practically the whole corpus of Blake’s 
writings in relation to the records of his 
life, his peculiar system of mythology, and 
to the thought of Bacon, Locke, Berkeley, 
Newton, Hume and many other writers. He 
is an enthusiast with a buoyant and inextin- 
guishable faith in his hero and to follow him 
through his long and sometimes intricate 
argument is an invigorating and enjoyable 
experience. His book is an excellent guide 
to Blake’s works and it is written in the 
flowing, lucid, persuasive style of a good 
lecturer. It must be admitted that he has not 
altogether escaped the lecturer’s typical faults 
of prolixity and glibness, and his work 
could certainly have been improved by a 
vigorous pruning He has great gifts of 
sympathy, understanding and enthusiasm, 
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and his knowledge of Blake’s writings and 
of their background is comprehensive and 
exhaustive, but unfortunately some parts of 
his work show a lack of critical discrimina- 
tion. It is a pity that he should have fallen 
into the popular error of applying the term 
* mystic’ to all writers who have any sort of 
abnormal or supernormal religious experi- 
ence. He frequently calls Blake a ‘ mystic.’ 
Blake was certainly a visionary, and many, 
though by no means all, of the mystics have 
been visionaries too. But Blake, unlike 
Wordsworth, never seems to have had the 
ineffable experience of union with the divine 
essence (ecstasy) which is the mark of the 
true mystic. Far from being ineffable, 
Blake’s experiences are always described 
with the utmost clarity. It is unfortunate, 
too, that enthusiasm for Blake should have 
led Dr. Blackstone into sweeping and wholly 
unjust condemnations of eighteenth-century 
life and literature. Thus we are told on 
p. 211 that “ The dominant characteristic of 
this chapter of our history seems to me its 
lack of energy.” This is indeed a strange 
description of the age of Hogarth, Fielding, 
Johnson, Chatham, Gibbon, Anson and 
Wolfe. On p. 416 “John Locke and his 
school” are described as having “ completed 
the whole tendency of post-renaissance 
thought in degrading poetry to the level of 
entertainment, a position which it was well 
content to hold throughout the Augustan 
Age, with some feeble protests from Collins 
and Cowper.” 

But these and other faults can well be 
overlooked when Dr. Blackstone’s work is 
considered as a whole. It is a fine, stimu- 
lating piece of expository criticism, a most 
useful introduction to the study of Blake, 
and a book that can be read with profit by 
all students of English thought and English 
literature. The illustrations are well chosen 
and excellently reproduced. 


MRS. GASKELL. By Yvonne ffrench. 
(Home & Van Thal, Ltd. 6s.) 

MISS FFRENCH shall speak for herself: 

“For all her talent Mrs. Gaskell is 
not a very quotable writer. This is to say 
that quotation away from its context is apt 
to suffer. The effect of her writing is above 
all cumulative; passages illuminating to the 
reader convey relatively little to those who 
are unfamiliar with her work. Verbosity, for 
instance, a familiar trait, repeatedly takes the 
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heart out of her dialogue. Conciseness jg 
with her, not a natural virtue. In descrip. 
tion she relied upon detail dear to her heart, 
. . . The drawing, if accurate, is apt to be 
over elaborate. . . . Her prose at all times 
lacks terseness and elegance. Her style is 


occasionally clumsy and her chronology 
careless. Her approach is not that of the 
pure artist. Yet the full flavour of her spirit 
pervades the whole of her important work, 
though extracts fail to convey this essential 
quality.” 

The reader shall judge for himself. 


WASSAIL! IN MAZERS OF MEAD. By 
G. R. Gayre, M.A., D.Sc. (Phillimore & 
Co., Ltd.) 

(THE versatile author of “ Gayre’s Booke” 

and “Teuton and Slav on the Polish 

Frontier ” has now produced a most interest- 
ing account of mead and similar liquors, 
which must be well-nigh exhaustive of the 
subject. The curious will find much to 
edify and amuse, and if the book serves to 
arouse interest in a drink which is familiar 
enough to the student of the past but rarely 
sampled in modern times, we are sure that 
Colonel Gayre will feel that the labour of 
compilation was well worth while. We 
notice that he refers to the Russian drink 
Lipez, made from linden honey, but he omits 
to mention the much better reputed “July 
mead” (lipcowy miod) which was really 
linden honey mead, and widely drunk in 
Poland and Lithuania, as classics such as 
“Pan Tadeusz” testify. Nor among the 
many excellent qualities of mead liquors do 
we find recorded the claim seriously ad- 
vanced by Dobrogost Chylinski in his “ Bee- 
keepers Manual,” that hydromel is an 
effective remedy for measles! 





CORRIGENDA 

P. 231, col. i, line 24, delete been; col. ii, 
line 9, for Queen Malcolm III read Queen 
of Malcolm III. 

P. 232, line 37, for 28 February 1948 read 
28 February 1949. 

P. 268, col. i, for M.L.D. (four times) read 
M.L.B. Col ii, footnote, for Jobson Hodge 
read jobson-hodge. 
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